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For “THE FRIEND.” 
An Earnest Life. 


In an age when the energies of the young and 
pleasure-loving seem so entirely devoted to a 
restless seeking after novelty and the amuse- 
ments of this present world, it is refreshing to 
pause a little and glance over the record of an 
earnest, self-denying life, where talent, intellect 
and time were consecrated to the higher pur- 
pose of aiding struggling, suffering humanity, 
and striving to elevate the moral and social 
condition of our fellow-beings. 

The life of Amelia Sievieking has afforded 
special interest, as showing what asingle woman, 
without extraordinary advantages, or gifts, can 
accomplish, owing, as her biographer expresses 
it, to “ that consecration of heart, that single- 
ness of purpose and harmony of operation which 


are imparted by the unreserved surrender of 


the soul to the service of God.” 
Amelia Sievieking was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, in the year 1794, and we find exem- 


plified in her case—as is often in the history of 


those who have been useful or helpful to the 
world—that the stern discipline of pain and 
endurance has been greatly blessed in the forma- 
tion of their character. 

She lost her mother before she had comp!eted 
her fifth year; and so loveless and joyless was 
her childhood, that she was often found weep- 
ing alone, from the chilling sense of desolation, 
and she and her brothers grew up in their deso- 
late home in much loneliness, without the en- 
dearments which render home happy, and what- 
ever happiness they had, they found among 
themselves, and from their own limited resources. 
They were taught in a dull and formal manner 
the usual matters of education, and had the mis- 
fortune to have a teacher who like many others 
of his class in Germany was material, or as they 
term it, naturalistic in his belief, and this gloomy 
taint of infidelity hung its shadows over her spirit 
even after she reached womanhood ; when, after 
long and painful struggles, the mists were mer- 
cifully cleared away, and she was able to find 
the rest of faith, she had been so earnestly seek- 
ing; and to rejoice in the Lord Jesus, knowing 
Him to be indeed her Saviour. 

About her eighteenth year she made some 
efforts in what afterwards gave her great de- 


light and satisfaction — the education of the 





young; her first attempt being brought about 
by seeing a poor peasant girl rejected from the 
confirmation class of which she herself was a 
member, for reading badly; and finding her 
weeping bitterly under a tree as she went home, 
Amelia offered to give her lessons in reading. 
She contrasts her satisfaction in such work as 
now opened before her, with her dislike of her 
former occupation (which had been forced upon 
her by necessity of circumstances), that of em- 
broidery, and she speaks with great aversion of 
spending perhaps a whole day in embroidering 
a pillow case fur some one who would “sleep 
just as well on a plain one,” and we would re- 
commend her feeling on this subject to that large 
class, who, “ afflicted with the dire affliction of 
nothing to do,” are allowing their energies to 
run to waste upon yard upon yard of embroidery 
and trifling little ornaments of attire. 

Her educational labors, always gratuitous, 
began with a little school of six pupils, after- 
ward increased to twelve and more, and when 
she found her applications for pupils exceeded 
in number what she could fully superintend, 
she reduced the number, feeling as she ex- 
pressed, “that we ought never voluntarily to 
extend our sphere of labor, so that our activity 
becomes an inharmonions, disorderly struggle, 
in which we constantly lose that power of calm 
reflection and clear mastery over our life, on 
which so much of our own best happiness and 
usefulness to others depends.” 

Her younger brother Gustavus was bound to 
her by more than ordinary ties ; being younger 
than herself, something of the protective care of 
the mother, mingled with the devoted love of 
the sister in her feeling toward him ; their cor- 
respondence when absent from each other was 
intimate and perpetual, each pouring out to the 
other the inmost feeling of the soul. Her grief 
was indeed overwhelming when a sudden illness 
terminated his life at Berlin befure she could 
even sep him or exchange a parting word, and 
from that time forward she speaks of this sorrow 
as a turning point in her life, and how the 
memory of this noble brother should make her 
more heavenly-minded. From her earliest wom- 
anhood, it had been a sort of waking dream 
with her, to found something like a Protestant 
order or sisterhood of charity for the sick poor, 
whose wants had continually forced themselves 
on her attention, and engaged her warmest 
sympathies. Did time permit us, it would be 
interesting to dwell upon the earnest enthusiasm 
with which she entered into this project. In 
one of her letters she says, “ The life and soul of 
all our endeavors must be to glorify Him who 
has suffered and died for us, and who loved us 
first with surpassing love. This must constrain, 
in all that we do for our brethren, that so, they 
too may learn to praise his holy name. We will 
carry the Gospel to the poor man’s hut, that 
however sorely weighed down by life’s burdens 
he may yet rejoice and sing for joy : beside sick 


and dying beds we will proclaim the words of 


eternal life, that the soul of the sad sufferer 
may be refreshed by the blessed hope of heaven ; 


in the child’s heart we will plant the mustard 
seed of faith, that it may grow to a mighty tree, 
to give shadow amid the sultry days of trial 
and temptation yet to come.” 

When triale eame upom her; amid the re- 
nunciation of hopes which gilded the future, 
instead of sitting down and becoming useless 
under suffering, Amelia Sievieking found in it 
the stimulus to a higher and nobler develop- 
ment of life. 

One entry in her Journal speaks thus, “ My 
heart has been forced to tear itself from a bright 
hope, and there have been hours when life has 
seemed to me so utterly empty and dreary, but 
I have taken heart again. What has been de- 
nied me by the poverty of my outward life shall 
be made up to me by the completeness of the 
life within. Heavenly Father! guide me as it 
pleaseth thee !” 

When in 1831 that dreaded disease, the 
cholera, made its appearance in Hamburg, 
Amelia Sievieking, amid the clamor of her ac- 
quaintances, devoted herself to hospital service, 
and stood nobly at her post, amidst almost in- 
credible fatigue and danger, until all need of 
her service was over, which was not for some 
months ; when again she assembled her little 
school, and returned to her usual routine with 
great gladness and thankfulness. Her system 
of training the young girls under her care was 
marked by unusual thoroughness, seeking not 
only to inform the intellect, but to train their 
hearts to find that true happiness which can 
only be found in a life of usefulness,* and to be- 
long to that class who have sufficient resources 
within themselves to escape the miseries of ennui, 
and are “ lifted above the turmoils of vanity, up 
to those heights where the great idea of com- 
passionate ministering love can form itself in 
their hearts and unfuld its powers of blessing.” 
And it is this principle which can set woman 
free, not from her vocation of quiet retirement 
and domestic virtue, but from the dominion of 
vanity and that eager self-seeking which crowds 
out all which does not minister to its own self- 
love. 

During all these years when her life seemed 
pressed to its utmost extent by the variety and 
extent of her educational and philanthropic 
works, her character is beautifully shown in its 
domestic relations, by her unwearied care and 
love for her adopted mother, whose health and 
sight had greatly failed, and Amelia sacrificed 
her projects of every kind, in order to minister 


to her comfort; often sitting up after a most ~ 


fatiguing day, to read to the invalid until late 
at night, then, snatching a brief period of rest, 
to rise the next day and resume the same toil- 
some round of duties. 

When after years of tender care and affection 
her adopted mother died, and she was left with- 
out any near ties of kindred, except the family 


* Perhaps it would be a safer form of expression to 
say, “that happiness can only be found in a life of 
submission to the Divine will—a state in which ‘the 
peace of God, that passeth all understanding,’ fills the 
hearts and minds of his obedient followers.” 
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of her oldest brother who had for many years 
resided in England, she still continued un- 
wearied in her active efforts for the good of her 
native city, establishing a children’s hospital, 
model lodging houses for the industrious poor 
of Hamburg, training schools for the prepa- 
ration of women teachers, and various other 
benevolent plans, which the limited space of 
this little sketch will not allow time even to 
mention. 

For three years there was a gradual decline 
in her health, but she kept up and exerted her- 
self bravely and cheerfully, until nearly the 
close of her life; amid the weakness and suffer- 
ing of the body, her spirit was sustained with 
the same blessed promises which have comforted 
the true disciples of the Lord through all ages : 
longing for his coming —feeling no claim of 
worth or merit in anything she had done for his 
cause or service, but in deep humility adopting 
the words of the old German hymn : 

“Lord! Thy deep humiliation 
Paid for all my sin and pride! 
I need fear no condemnaticn, 
Since for sinners Thou hast died, 


Thousand, thousand thanks to Thee! 
Dearest Lord, forever be!’ 


The morial life of Amelia Sievieking ended 
peacefully on the first of Fourth Month, 1859, 
and in order to carry out, to its fullest extent, 
the principle of humility which guided her ac- 
tions, she requested that she might have just 
such a funeral as the poorest of the poorin Ham- 
burg, desiring thus to combat their prejudice in 
that respect. 

But, as the plain board coffin was borne 
through the streets on the “ paupers’ bier,” it 
was covered with garlands of flowers from the 
hands of affection, and crowds of friends, rich 
and poor, surrounded the grave, testifying with 
tears how much they loved her. 

In conclusion, it may be truly said of her— 

‘She never sought the voice of popular praise, 

But counting earthly triumph as but dross, 

Seeking to keep her Savionr’s perfect ways, 

Bearing in the still path his blessed cross, 

She made her life, while here with us she trod, 

A consecration to the will of God.” 


Swinc Pew.—Fifty years ago, it was a com- 
mon thing, in a New England meeting-house, 
for colored people to be denied a place on the 
main floor with the whites, and relegated to the 
gallery. Even in the gallery there was a clear 
distinction between blacks and whites. There 
was a box pew in the corner of the gallery, some- 
times behind the gallery door, for the blacks. 
It was raised two or three feet above the floor, 
with steps to it, like a short ladder. In one 
sense, this gave blacks the highest seat in the 
meeting-house, but in such a way that they 
would not feel “set up” by it. In some meet- 
ing-houses this gallery pew for colored people 
was suspended, or swung, from the ceiling by 
iron rods, and was therefore known as the “ swing 
pew” in the gallery. Of this the editor can 
‘speak from personal observation and memory, 
having often seen it in various parts of rural 
New England. But others have borne testimony 
similar to his. In William Root Bliss’s “Side 
Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting-House” it 
is said “ negro slaves were placed in the further- 
most corners of the galleries, and sometimes in 
pens on the walls above the galleries.” Men- 
tion is made, by Bliss, of an emancipated slave 
in Connecticut, who, on being received into 
church membership in “ye yere of our Lorde 
god,” 1801, was placed in a gallery pew whose 
front was boarded up so high that he could not 
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see the congregation from his seat, and, being 
offended because he was not treated as a ‘ Chris- 
tian brother,’....he at last refused to go to 
meeting. For this disorder he was excommuni- 
cated.” A strange lack of charity, on the part 
of that colored man! And these were the good 
old days of our fathers !—S. S. Times. 


Temptations to Drinking. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Nine-tenths of all the articles written or 
speeches made on the temperance question deal 
mainly with the suloons and the drink traffic. 
That traffic is fed and sustained by the drinking 
usages, and a very large amount of intemper- 
ance begins outside of the dramshop. The habit 
of using intoxicants is formed, for the most part, 
not in the accursed saloons, but at home or in 
social gatherings or in clubs or at the restau- 
rants or elsewhere. The saddest fact of all is 
that this fatal habit is often the direct result of 
temptations that are either carelessly or wanton- 
ly presented. The tempter does not intend to 


ruin his or her friend when the intoxicant is 
offered ; 


“ But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


For example, the hospitable master and mis- 
tress of a house invite an evening company, and 
spread their table with a lavish provision of 
meats and drinks. On that table the lady of 
the house, at the dictate of a sinful fashion, 
places several choice brands of wine, and on a 
sideboard stands a bowl of inviting punch. In 
that company is a young man who is tempted 
to take his first glass, waich unhappily, does 
not prove to be his last glass. Among the guests 
is also a husband, who has promised the wife of 
his early love that he will never again yield to 
his awful appetite and turn their home into a 
hell. That punch bowl is too much for him; 
he drinks, and goes reeling home, with his shame 
stricken wife, to awake next morning in the 
agonies of remorse. According to the good old 
Jewish law, “if a fire breaks out, and catches 
in thorns, so that stacks of corn are consumed, 
he that kindled the fire shall surely make resti- 
tution.” Who kindled the fire in that mansion 
where a false hospitality put the bottle to a neigh- 
bor’s lips? The master and the mistress of the 
mansion; and a poor “restitution” can they 
make for a ruined home and broken hearts! 
This is no fancy sketch. Some time ago a pro- 
minent Christian gentleman in this city gave 
an elegant entertainment and provided no in- 
toxicants. At the close of the evening a lady 
came to him, and with tears of gratitude thanked 
him for one of the happiest evenings of her life. 
She said: “This is one of the few houses to 
which I dare to bring my husband ; here he is 
safe from temptation.” In some other houses that 
poor wife had found that very respectable people 
could be very dangerous incendiaries. 

It is time that all people who claim to have 
a Christian conscience faced that declaration of 
God’s Book that “it is good neither to drink 
wine or anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 
This means that no one has a moral right to do 
anything the influence of which may work mis- 
chief to his neighbor. I have a legal right to 
attend a theater and witness a salacious play ; 
but I have no moral right to go, not merely be- 
cause I may soil my own soul, but because I 
am giving my money and the sanction of my 
presence to what is a slaughter-house of all purity. 
On the same principle—not merely of self-pres- 


ervation, but of its influence on other people— 
I have no right, as a Christian, to abet the drink- 
ing usages. Ifa glass of wine on my table will 
entrap some one into an evil habit, then am I 
thoughtlessly setting a trap for his life. I am 
his tempter. I give the drink customs my sane- 
tion, and to him the direct inducement to par. 
take of that glass, in which the serpent may be 
coiled. If the contents of my decanter make 
my “brother stumble,” he stumbles over me, 
If he goes from my table and commits some 
fully or some outrage, I, too, am to a certain 
extent guilty; for I have a partnership in every 
wrong he may commit, and every wound he may 
inflict on the hearts of his loved ones while under 
the spell of my “ Madeira,” or “ Bourbon.” [ 
gave him the incentive to do what otherwise he 
might have left undone. Nor is it only in direct- 
ly offering an intoxicant, but in affording the 
example of drinking that I may be a tempter. 
None of us liveth unto himself alone; our in- 
fluence is as inseparable from us as is our shadow 
on a sunshiny day. ‘“ Why don’t you take a 
glass of wine with me?” said a distinguished 
cleryman at a public table to a gentleman who 
sat beside him. The quiet answer was, “On 
account of my example.” The minister blushed, 
and concluded that he had better heed Paul’s 
precept that a bishop ought not to be given to 
wine. 

In discussing the temptations to drinking we 
must not confine it to the venders of intoxicants 
in bar-rooms and saloons who deal out death 
by the dram. The custom of “treating” is 
fraught with enormous evils. It is said to be 
increasingly prevalent among business men who 
wish to win customers, or to compliment a cus- 
tomer afier a bargain. All this is playing with 
fire. I once labored hard to reform an inebriate 
in my congregation. After several relapses he 
became perfectly sober, and gave good hope of 
permanent reform. His wife said to me: “If 
my husband falls again, it will kill me!” For 
months all went well, and the dark home be- 
came filled with sunshine. One day the reformed 
man met a business friend who invited him to 
go and lunch with him. Liquor was furnished, 
and the entertainer pressed the reformed ine- 
briate to “ take a glass with him.” The unhappy 
man swallowed one glass, and it unchained the 
demon in a moment! The old habit came back 
with redoubled power, and the poor slave of 
the bottle never got upon his feet again. Who 
was the greater sinner in that wretched trans- 
action ? 

Human lives turn on the pivot of single acts, 
which may not at the time seem important. 

I have in my possession a most pathetic letter 
written by a gentleman of good edncation—in 
an almshouse. He wrote to me: “All the mis- 
ery of my wretched life was caused by the first 
‘sherry cobbler’ that I ever drank; it was at 
the solicitation of a Mr. K., at a hotel in Co- 
lumbus, O.; and I drank it under protest. I 
am the embodiment of the fatal fruits of that 
one drink.” On the summit of a hill in that 
same State of Ohio is a courthouse so singularly 
situated that the raindrops that fall on one side 
of the roof descend into Lake Erie; those which 
trickle down on the other side pass into the 
Ohio, the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 
A faint breath of wind determines the destiny 
of these raindrops for three thousand miles! So 
a single act determines often a human destiny 
for this world and the next. The writer of that 
pathetic letter had such an experience. A young 
man who had partially reformed from habits of 
dissipation was offered a glass of wine by an af: 
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the poor and halting word, but it goes like a 
“bolted breath,” and is wedged in a gnarled 
heart that no erudition or eloquence could 
touch. Perhaps it is a good and safe ruie 
that unless a message can touch men in una- 
dorned simplicity, it is better unadorned, so 
that its nakedness may appear. Unless a ser- 
mon can be effective in a hayloft or by the way- 
side, it will be useless in a cathedral. 
Nor, strange as it sounds at first, is even a per- 
sonal experience of vital religion in the soul a 
sufficient warrant for preaching. God will often 
give a man bread, yes, and wine and oil, to 
strengthen and gladden his heart, and yet by 
no means require him to dispense to a mullti- 
tude. The loaf will not bear pulling—or its 
tenuity becomes innutritious; and his cruse is 
empty long before the first round. Though a 
real preacher receives the word in his experi- 
ence, and, like the one to whom I just referred, 
finds his message quick and powerful on that 
condition only, yet no delusion could be greater 
than that he has to preach his own experience 
—that alone, or even chiefly that. What soul 
is large enough to box the compass of the winds 
and to travel all seas of the religious life? If 
God never gives a man a message except the 
narrative of a limited round of personal ex- 
eriences, let him not attempt to preach. 
e is certainly not called. Here is the 
one thing needful. The preacher is called upon 
to go direct to God, to receive God’s word into 
his heart, and to utter it, it alone, with all the 
power that isin him. Ifthe word is not God’s 
—if it is not received from Him—received in 
that shape and for that occasion, he were better 


silent.” 
(To be continued.) 


Sir Donald Smith. 


More than half a century ago a young Scotch- 
man came from his native land to take a place 
in the Hudson Bay Company, which (we can- 
not doubt from what we know of his character) 
he served with scrupulous fidelity. Yet one day 
an Indian runner came to him with an order to 
leave his post in one hour (he was not even per- 
mitted to wait to pack his clothing, which he 
was informed would be sent after him), and be- 
take himself to Labrador! This was like an 
exile to Siberia; yet no explanation was given. 
The reason was a profound mystery. Yet for 
him who received it there was but one course— 
that of instant obedience: 
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“ Not his to ask the reason why, 
His but to do or die,” 


and he obeyed. Without a word of remon- 
strance he left the p!ace «here he had begun to 
feel at home, and betouk himself to a distant 
and inhospitable shore where he was kept for 
twenty-three years! when on the death of the 
Governor, he was recalled, and as he had borne 
himself with the utmost fidelity in all this try- 
ing time, he rose quickly in the service of the 
Company, and finally became its Governor, an 
office which he still holds, sitting in the seat of 
the very man who sent him into exile! His 
elevation did not upset him now any more than 
his humiliation before. He came back, not 
soured or embittered against the world which 
had treated him so harshly, but with all the 
sweetness of his nature kept fresh and pure. 
In his new position he grew in the esteem of his 
countrymer,so that there is to-day no name more 
honored in :11 the Dominion than that of Sir 
Donald Sini.h, 
H. M. Frevp. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
FIRST WILD FLOWERS. 

Lord, once again Thine olden word is spoken, 
For us by small sweet ministers renewed ; 
The lingering Winter’s death-like spell is broken, 
Life bursts from brown bare sd and rugged wood; 
Life waves in furry catkins from the bough, 
Life blooms in delicate flowers, tender hued, 
Quick springing where dead leavesare thickest strewed. 
Life reigns! Thou livest / Life’s full fountain Thou! 
Each tiniest blossom is of Thee a token, 
A syllable of that fair alphabet 
Wherein the lesson of the Spring is set— 
The lovely Easter message of Thy word, 
“ T am the resurrection and the life;” 
“ Because I Jive, ye shall livealso.” Lord 
I thank thee that despite the winter’s stormy strife 
Spring comes, with this strong word in all her pulses 

rife! H. C. 

a ee 


THE CARPENTER’S SON. 


MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ, 





They said “ The carpenter’s son.” 
No dearer thing in the Book I see, 
For he must have risen with the light, 
And patiently toiled until the night. 
He too was weary when evening came, 
For well He knoweth our mortal frame, 
And He remembers the weight of dust, 
So his frail children may sing and trust. 


To me, 


We often toil till our eyes grow dim, 

Yet our hearts faint not because of Him. 
The workers are striving everywhere, 
Some with a pitiful load of care. 

Many in peril upon the sea, 

Or deep in the mine’s dark mystery, 
While mothers nor day nor night can rest; 
I fancy the Master loves them best. 


For many a little head has lain 

On the heart pierced by redemption’s pain. 
He was so tender with fragile things, 

He saw the sparrow with broken wings. 
His mother, loveliest woman born, 

Had humble tasks in her home each morn, 
And He thought of her the cross above, 

So burdened women must have his love. 


For labor, the common lot of man, 

Is part of a kind Creator’s plan, 

And he is a king whose brow is wet 

With the pearl-gemmed crown of hunest sweat. 
Some glorious day, this understood, 

All toilers will bea brotherhood. 

With brain or hand the purpose is one, 

And the master workman, God’s own Son. 


—S. S. Times. 





A HANDFUL OF PARAPHRASES. 
NINEVEH. 
(Zephaniah fi: 13, 15.) 
He will stretch out his mighty hand. 
Assyria destroy ; 
Make Nineveh a barren land 
All des: late of joy. 
For in her midst the flocks shall lie ; 
Wild beasts from lands afar draw nigh ; 
The cormorant and bittern dwell 
Upon the lintels high, 
And from deserted windows swell 
Their mournful melody. 
On every threshold, cedar-laid, 
Shall desolation cast its shade, 
This is the joyful city that carelessly has dwelt, 
And a" is none beside me,” within her heart has 
felt ; 
How is she left all desolate! the wild beasts fill her 
land, 
And every one that passes by shall hiss and wag his 
hand. 





(Nahum iii: 17-19:) 
Thy crowned are like the locusts 
That through the chilly day 
In hedges camp, but with the sun 
Rise up and flee away. 


Thy shepherds with thy nobles sleep; 
Along the mountain’s hem 

Thy people wander far and wide 
With none to gather them. 


—_———— 


here is no healing of thy bruise; 
Grievous thy sorrows be; 
And all who hearken to thy bruit 
Shall clap their hands at thee. 
F. B. D. 
SELECTED, 
HE WAS NOT THERE. 


I sat amid the worshippers: my mind went forth to 
thee; 

But where the congregation met, thy form I could 
not see. 

The wings of Ancient Goodness were hovering o’er 
the place, 

But ’neath their canopy of love thy form I could not 
trace. 

From heaven came down fresh manna, the hungry 
souls to feed, 

But there thou gathered not a crumb to stay thy hour 
of need, 

The Holy Spirit ope’d the door, and living prayer was 
heard 

But ah, no incense from thy heart before the throne 
appeared. 

Baptized in suffering, faithful ones the church’s sor- 
rows bore, 

But ah, thou drank not of their cup, nor tasted of their 
store. 

Let there be light,” said Mercy’s voice—Hope’s rays 
around them shone,— 

But all these holy beams of joy were to thy soul un- 
known! 

The world has won thee from the church ! Would that 
we knew the way, 

To pluck thee from its strangling grasp, before the 
cross to lay ! 

In youth the Saviour found thee, thy vows to Him 
were true, 

And love of Christ came on thy heart as gentle falling 
dew: 

But now, at Mammon’s altar thou daily may’st be 
found, 

Groping in darkness after wealth, in triple fetters 
bound ! : 

Yea, such a galling slavery, unhappily is thine, 

As their’s who dig for filthy gold in Peru’s darkest 
mine! 

Yet know, this soul-bought treasure, quick from thy 
grasp may flee, 

For “they shall perish” is inscribed on all earth’s 
pageantry ! 

Oh, would that when the worshippers meet in the 
house of prayer, 

Thy heart and presence might be found among “ thy 


people” there! 
OO 


ApverRsE A1p.—Adverse circumstances are 
not to be taken as an adverse Providence. One 
who has a definite purpose in view must regu- 
late his procedure by that purpose. He may 
seem inconsistent, digressive, unstable, in his 
way of living, but he must not mind the mere 
seeming so. What appears unstable in him—to 
the onlooking world which either knows nothing 
of or has no sympathy with his final purpose, 
may be a real evidence of his stability and per- 
sistence. A vessel has sometimes to sail against 
the very wind that is its only reliance for pro- 
puls‘on. To do this, it pursues a zigzag course, 
or “ tacks” from side to side. No mere onlooker 
could tell whether the sailor was heading for 
the shore, or whether his goal was a distant point 
down stream which must be reached in the teeth 
of the wind. Every one who has a well-defined 
purpose in life, must make up his mind that the 
wind will often be against him. Shall he give 
up? Shall he reef his sails, lie idly in the bot- 
tom of his boat, and say that he will drift with 
the wind? Circumstances seem adverse to his 
original purpose. Shall he abandon all pur- 
pose? Providence has turned the wind against 
him, not that he may give up to it, but that he 
shall develop his wits and his energy in making 
use of it. A boy of fifteen made up his mind 
that he would be a professor of science. He 
started as a typesetter, ran a small grocery, ob- 
tained a clerkship, entered college for a scien- 
tific course, worked where he could during va- 










































cations, headed the college athletic association, 
became a tutor in a new and rising college, and 
was finally elected to a professorship. “ Every- 
body blamed me,” he says, “ for not sticking at 
one thing, but I had my eye on this from the 
time I was fifteen.” He had no money to start 
with. But he had a fixed purpose. He had to 
tack his vessel so that he was censured as un- 
stable and fickle. But he knew that God’s hand 
was in the opposing wind, and that God meant 
him to find out how to grasp that almighty hand 
and pull himself along by it. “It is a fortunate 
thing,” he says, “that I had no money at the 
start.” Opposing circumstances proved to be a 
providential aid to the man whose life was given 
to the service of God.—Selected. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

Ducks in Richmond Park.—We flushed a pair 
of wild drakes from a shallow ditch, and almost 
at the same moment a tame duck shuffled dis- 
tressfully from the same spot, and moved off 
slowly, with apparent difficulty, in a direction 
parallel to the lake. The counterfeit was so 
remarkable, that had we not caught a glimpse 
of a small black object dashing into the marsh 
which lay a few feet from the drain on the op- 
posite side to the course taken by the duck, no 
suspicion as to the reality of her disablement 
would have occurred. Meanwhile, the old bird 
invited pursuit, lying down, as if unable to 
move further; and, resolved to see the end of 
so courageous a piece of acting, we accepted the 
invitation and gave chase. For twenty yards or 
more the bird shuffled and stumbled through 
the rhododendron bushes, until she made for 
the lake-side, where the ground was more open. 
There, running fast, with her head up and dis- 
carding all pretence of lameness, fur another 
twenty yards, she took wing, and flew slowly 
just before us, at about three feet from the 
ground, until she reached the limit of the en- 
closure, when, uttering a decisive quack, she rose 
swiftly above the trees and flew out over the 
lake. Anxious to see the sequel to this beauti- 
ful instance of maternal affection, we hurried 
back to the little marsh where the ducklings 
were probably hidden, and sheltered under a 
rhodedendron-bush, awaited the return of the 
herons to their nests and of the wild duck to her 
brood. In a few minutes she re-appeared, fly- 
ing swiftly in circles among the trees, and after 
satisfying herself that the danger was past, she 
alighted among some wild currant bushes about 
thirty yards from the marsh. There she stood 
for a moment, still and listening, with head 
erect; and, seeing nothing to alarm her, ran 
bustling down to the drain. After realizing 
that no harm had overtaken her brood on the 
spot where they had been surprised, she climbed 
the bank and tripped lightly into the marsh, 
where in answer to her low quack, we soon 
heard the piping voices of the ducklings, which 
till then had remained motionless and invisible 
in the few yards of grass and rushes near. In 
a few seconds the whole family were united, and 
we had the pleasure of seeing the old bird swim 

ast at the head of an active fleet of eleven 

lack-and-yellow ducklings, making for the 
centre of the marsh. 






















































Fresh-water Springs Under the Sea.—The hot- 
test region on the earth’s surface is on the south- 
western coast of Persia, on the border of the 
Persian Gulf. For forty consecutive days in 
the Seventh and Eighth months the mercury 
has been known to stand above 100° in the 
shade, night and day, and to run up as high as 
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130° in the middle of the afternoon. At Bah- | 
rein, in the centre of the most torrid 
this most torrid belt, as though it were Nature’s 
intention to make the place as unbearable as 


yart of 


possible, water from wells is something unknown. 


Great shafts have been sunk to a depth of one, 
two, three and even five hundred feet, but always 


with the same result—no water. This serious 


drawback notwithstanding, a comparatively nu- 


merous population contrives to live there, thanks 
to copious springs which burst from the bottom 


of the gulf more than a mile from the shore. 


The water from these springs is obtained in a 
most curious and novel manner. Machadores 
(diver), whose sole occupation is that of furnish- 
ing the people of Bahrein with the life-giving 
fluid, repair to that portion of the gulf where 
the springs are situated and bring away with 
them hundreds of bags full of water each day. 
The water of the gulf where the springs burst 
forth is nearly two hundred feet deep, but these 
machadores manage to fill their goatskin sacks 
by diving to the bottom and holding the mouths 
of the bags over fountain jets—this, too, without 
allowing the salt water of the gulf to mix with 
it. The source of these submarine fountains is 
thought to be in the hill of Osmond, four or five 
hundred miles away. Being situated at the 
bottom of the gulf, it is a mystery how they 
were ever discovered, but the fact remains that 
they have been known since the dawn of his- 
tory. 





Guttapercha.—Living on interest instead of 
capital, represents the coming revolution in har- 
vesting that most valuable of gums, guttapercha. 
Until lately it was obtained by felling the trees 
to get the sap. Now a Mons. F. Hourant has 
made a harvest of the leaves, which, on being 
sent to France, yielded 7° of guttapercha, or as 
much in two pluckings as was obtained by de- 
stroying the tree. That, moreover, had to be 
twenty-five to thirty years old before it was 
worth cutting. Moreover, it is of far superior 
quality being obtained pure and dry. 





Harvesting Ants have recently been studied 
at home, near Sonora, Mexico, by Prof. W. J. 
McGee, of the United States Government Scien- 
tific Corps. They are most advanced agricul- 
turalists, sowing and reaping grain, generally 
of the buffalo grass, as sytematically as the best 
human farmers. Their crop, too, like wheat 
and barley, would quickly cease were they to 
remit their labors, the grain having become 
specialized just like our own cereals. They de- 
pend entirely upon this harvest for food, and 
plant the seed systematically every autumn. 
Each nest is surrounded by a clearing, five to 
thirty feet in diameter, kept stript of the desert 
vegetation. Round this is a ring three to twenty 
feet wide. In this space no other plant is per- 
mitted to grow; even the cactus disappears. 
Roadways, their width measured by inches, in- 
tersect these rings, joining farm to farm, and 
often the better part of a mile long. Further, 
it must be remembered, this is all done in what 
is to all intents a desert, the ant farms forming, 
practically, the only sign of vegetation. Scores 
of square miles are covered by these industrious 
creatures with their luxuriant crop. The ac- 
count given does not say how they manage for 
irrigation. 





Birds Best Not to Meet is the natural verdict 
on reading of Phororhacos longissimus, and Bron- 
tornis Burmeisteri. La Nature recently gave 
au illustrated description, figuring, for instance, 
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the scull and beak on the same scale, but far 
larger than, a horse’s. The creatures have, for- 
tunately, been long extinct, having lived in Pa- 
tagonia, with kindred spirits, probably while 
the London clay was enclosing its own strange 
specimens of toothed birds in our country. They 
appear to have combined the peculiarities of 
the vulture, the dodo, and emu. 
deep, powerfully-hooked bill indicates a rapaci- 
ty which could have boded no good to its queer, 


The strong, 


l:zard-like fellow-natives. The legs of the former 


bird stand over four and a half feet high, with 
toes up to ten inches long. Bigger still, biggest 
indeed of all known birds, was the Brontornis, 
for with legs, five and a quarter feet long, its 
great neck must have lifted its head to a height 
of thirteen feet at least. 
is shown by the worn state of their claws from 


That they did not fly 


walking, resembling those of the ostrich. 





A horse's memory was tested in a striking way 
lately at Portland, Maine. Eleven years ago 


“Old Tom” was stationed at No. 2 fire station, 
and did his work well. 
disposed of, and has worked at carting. The 
other day he was passing the station, when his 
old driver recognized him and had a talk with 


After six years he was 


his present owner. In the course of it he re- 
marked that, should the horse be put in his old 


stables and hear the gong, he would, as of old, 


rush at once to his place in front of the engine, 
ready to have the harness buckled on. The 


owner was incredulous, but agreed to try. The 


fifteen year-old horse started instantly at the 


gong and tried to go quick as of yore; for this, 


however, strength failed, but the veteran did 
his best. - 





One-sixteenth or one eighth of an inch added to 
their tongues would be worth milfions to us,” 
writes a correspondent of his bees to the Country 
Gentleman. This is because red clover flowers 
are too deep for the ordinary bees to reach the 
honey, except a few of the most impoverished 
blossoms. Hence the red clover is but imper- 
fectly fertilized, and consequently its money and 
food value greatly lessened. The writer speaks 
further of the possibility of domesticating the 
giant bees of the Madras Presidency. These, 
being one-third larger than the common bee, 
would settle the red clover problem in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

ccssentenninnigeilqelitiamenemapatin 

Tue DisPensaTION OF THE Spirit. — The 
dispensation of the Spirit under which we live 
differs widely from former dispensations, while 
the fundamental principles of the divine govern- 
ment are cuihdinanehin The universal and 
perpetual obligation on our part to keep every 
commandment of the moral code was made 
known to the race in olden times largely through 
visible signs and ceremonials, which, in the wis- 
dom of God, were forever abolished when Christ 
had fulfilled his mission upon earth and the 
Spirit’s reign had been fully inaugurated. It 
is true that these signs and ceremonials are of 
permanent value to us, even though they have 
been done away, because they show in an im- 
pressive way what God’s relations to man are, 
and also what are man’s relations to his fellow- 
man. But the fact that God has chosen to change 
his method of revealing truth in ancient periods 
of times does not weaken by any means his au- 
thority to promulgate his eternal law as a rule 
of our life in a manner which infinite wisdom 
shall dictate. Ours is the dispensation of the 
Spirit. It is the Spirit’s office, now that these 
ceremonials are no longer binding, to write God's 
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commandments upon the tablet of the heart.| Jesus. He was full of holiness, truth, purity, 
“He [the Comforter] will guide you into all} power and life. 
truth.” This is the marked distinction between | And to those who now believe in Him and 
our own and all former dispensations. receive Him (fur He comes to all) He gives 
The importance of having a clear apprecia- | power to become like Him and to regain this 
tion of this distinction is beyond all question. | life and Divine image of God, this image in 
It is evident that an increased sense of respon-| which man was first created and which he lost 
sibility comes to each individual in proportion | throughsin. And all, in every age of the world, 
to the measure of this disclosure. It is written | have had this life by grace offered to them, 
that a portion of the “Spirit is given to every | through the obedience of faith. 
man to profit withal.” But this is not a full} And since sin, whose wages are death, first 
measure of the divine provision ; a large increase | caused man’s separation from God, and now 
of the Holy Spirit is promised to everyone who | holds all by entail in its bondage, it became 
will sincerely and reverently yield to his graci- | necessary that man’s covenant with death be 
ous monitions. Under this inward instruction | annulled, and that God make a new covenant 
the soul comes to a knowledge of God's will in | with man; and this He did through his Son. 
all those things which pertain to this life and} Whilst in the flesh, Christ overcame sin, re- 
to that which is to come.—Exchange. sisting even to death. As a spotless Lamb, 
a having no blemish of sin, He tasted that death 
For “Tue Frrenp.” | Which alone was our due.” The chastisement of 
ee ; ‘erethle God” (Col, i: 15), | OUFr peace was upon Him, and with his stripes 
Christ, the image of the invisible God” (Col. i: 15). we aed taal” Pie. i: 5). ‘Thee ees Gal's 
law magnified, its demands fulfilled, opening up 
a way whereby God might be just, and yet, 
withal, towards man, be merciful. And though 
this great offering took not place until men had 
multiplied on the face of the earth and much 
time had elapsed, yet in God’s purpose of grace 
was it all determined, prospectively, as it were, 
when Adam fell, to whom God promised re- 
demption in the seed of the woman who should 
bruise the head (or life) of the serpent, which 
had, through the woman, beguiled Adam. But 
herein, as the Apostle points out, consists the 
incomparable greatness of God’s love, compas- 
sion and long-suffering mercy in Christ towards 
his creatures. By God’s law, one sin demanded 
death, so by one act of disobedience Adam fell, 
aud so death passed upon all men. Whereas 
God has provided a way whereby He may for- 
give our many and multiplied transgressions, 
washing them all away in the blood of Jesus 
and freely forgiving our sins “ for Christ’s sake” 
(Eph. iv: 32). And this gift of life by God’s 
grace applies not alone to the many transgres- 
sions of each individual, but collectively to 
those of all. Divinity alone can ever fathom 
the weight of sins that pressed so heavily on 
Christ Jesus as He hung upon the cross. Divin- 
ity alone can ever fathom the depth of God’s 
love towards man in Christ, in redeeming man 
at so great a price. 


was God.” And, above all, the Holy Spirit 
whom “ God hath given to them that obey Him” 
(Acts v: 32), sets his seal and testimony to Je. 
sus as the “only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” 

But because Adam’s being made as a man in 
the likeness or image of God, did not thereby 
make him more than man in his proper nature, 
so, neither because the Eternal Word took upon 
himself the likeness of flesh, and was “ found in 
fashion as a man” (Phil. ii: 8), did that make 
Him any less than such as He truly was, and 
as ‘the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace” (Is. ix: 6). W.W.B. 


































SELECTED, 
The Yellowstone Park is not a hunting ground, 

Fishing is permitted, though only with hook and 
line, but not hunting. Indeed, this is the one 
thing that is forbidden, and forbidden under 
penalty of the law. The reason for this is obvi- 
ous. One object of setting aside the park is to 
have a national preserve for the elk and the 
baffalo, and other animals that are native to our 
plains and our mountains, but that are in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct. Already the buffa- 
loes that once covered the Western prairies are 
exterminated. Here there is a herd of three or 
four hundred that are kept in this preserve in 
the hope of increase, that there may be at least 
a remnant of these native Americans. Lest 
any of them should be shot, no man is allowed 
to bring a gun into the park. If he pleads 
innocent intentions, and only wishes to have 
it when he goes away, he is required to give 
security for his good behavior in having the 
trigger strapped and sealed so that he cannot 
fire it off; and if he breaks his faith, his gun is 
taken from him and he is arrested. How 
quickly the law takes him in hand, I saw last 
night at the Hot Springs Hotel, when I per- 
ceived a stir in the hall, occasioned by a man’s 
showing himself who, some months since, had 
shot ten or a dozen buffaloes. He was at once 
tapped on the shoulder and marched over to the 
guard house. 

Thus watched over by good angels, this park 
is the paradise of dumb animals, and indeed of 
all God’s creatures, except where man _ has 
smitten it with a curse. Strafge as it may 
seem, it is said by old woodsmen and hunters 
that the elk and buffalo know that they are 
under a kind of protection. This I didn’t be- 
lieve at first, and don’t quite believe it now; 
but they say that if any of the herds stray across 
the border, and come within the range of the 
hunter, and hear the crack of a rifle, they start 
in a wild stampede for the park, and stop not 
until they are within the pale of safety. And 
not only elk and buffalo, but wild animals grow 
tame. Man and beast have renounced hostili- 
ties, and are brought into friendly relations. 
Even bears, that are so much of a terror to set- 
tlers in the woods, have joined the peace society, 
and if they do not “ eat straw like the ox,” yet 
they seem so far domesticated as to cease to be 
objects of fear or of danger. We were told how 
they come about the houses and make themselves 
at home. To be sure, this devotion to a domes 
tic life is not altogether disinterested, for they 
are, like Tammany politicians, after the pick- 
ings and stealings, and, like the said politicians 
again, they have sensitive nostrils to tell them 
where to find what they are after. If there has 
been a big dinner at a hotel, they snuff the fra- 
grance from afar, and it is a temptation that no 
bear’s virtue can resist. And so at nightfall 
they come out of the woods, and begin to snuff 





















“God said: Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness, . . . (v.27). So God 
created man in his (own) image, in the image 
of God created He him, male and female cre- 
ated He them” (Gen. i: 26). 

Thus created, man in earth, as God in heaven, 
had dominion over all things created. Made in 
God’s likeness, he was holy, harmless, pure, 
gentle, peaceful, full of love and truth. By sin 
he lost this image. 

Whilst he remained in obedience and inno- 
cence, evil was wholly without him, nor did any 
latent seed of sin lie hidden in his heart. That 
sin might be, he knew, fur God’s law forewarned 
him, and God, who gave the law, left him not 
without power to keep it, and to resist tempta- 
tion to evil coming from without him. By yield- 
ing to temptation he fell, and tasting of sin, he 
tasted of guilt and death. Sin left him prone to 
evil, weak and unable to resist the temptations 
of the enemy, subject to envy, malice, jealousy, 
lying, lust, hatred and every evil passion. 

Before his fall Adam had of the Divine life, 
for “God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life.” By sin he lost this life, and became 
spiritually dead. 

After man’s fall, whilst thus subject to death, 
“Adam begat a son in his own hkeness” (Gen. 
v: 3), who afterwards grew up to be the wicked 
Cain, who slew his brother, became a murderer 


and “ went out from the presence of the Lord” | For man, through death, He purchased life. 
(Gen. iv: 16). So we see death passed upon all) «As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
men. “As in Adam all die” (1 Cor. xv: 22).| be made alive” (I Cor. xv: 22). This life which 

In order to redeem man from this lost state, | comes from God through Christ is “the grace 
God sent his Son “in the likeness of sinful | of God that hath appeared to all men,” the true 
flesh” (Rom. viii: 3), the beginning of a new | jight that lighteth every man who cometh into 
creation, not of Adam, though “in his like-| the world.” It is the Spirit or word of God 
ness,” tempted in all points, as we are, in our] which the wicked reject, resist and rebel against, 
weak, lost state in Adam. And to be so tried | but by which the obedient are brought to salva- 
it became essential that He partake of our weak- | tion by being born again of that incorruptible 


ness, yet was He without sin and sin was wholly | seed that liveth and abideth forever, and which 
without Him, and He was undefiled thereby, for | js not subject to death. 
sin found no entrance, even in thought, to his} Christ Jesus then, though truly man, was very 
heart ; and not like Adam, who, through weak-| God. He who is the Truth himself said, I and 
ness, fell, but Christ, inwardly fortified by the my Father are ore” (John x: 30). “Ye be- 
almighty power of God, resisted even to death. | Jie¢ve in God, believe also in me” (John, xiv: 
He overcame and vanquished Satan, sin and| 1); whilst to Philip he said, “He that hath 
death. ; . seen me hath seen the Father.” (v.g.) And 
Though Christ appeared in the form and | these all are Jesus’ own words, recorded by his 
fashion of a man, yet, by the power of God’s beloved disciple and friend, John, who “ leaned 
Spirit, the Apostles were quickened and their} on Jesus’ bosom at the Passover supper.” His 


eyes opened to behold in Jesus the express im-| mighty works, such as casting out devils, raising 
age of the substance of the Godhead, that image | the dead, cleansing the leper, opening the eyes 
which, in measure, rested on Adam at his crea- | of the blind, and unstopping the ear of the deaf, 
tion and which he lost, now appeared in the | and all by his word, proclaim Him to be that 
fulness of its Divine glory and remained on | Word which John testifies “ was with God and 
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it around the kitchen, and put their noses into the | in his library a certain very scarce and curious | ing places where no foreigner has been since : 
¥ tubs which contain the refuse of the feast. book, I wrote a note to him expressing my de-| the massacres occurred, and many places from ‘ 
- At the Fountain Hotel, where we spent the | sire of perusing that book, and requesting that | whence no information has come out. You will 
of first night, they told us the bears were such fre- | he would do me the favor of lending it to me for | understand the vital importance of our work 
, quent visitors that they did not take any notice | a few days. He sent it immediately, and [| when you know that ours is the only movable 
a of them. “ Why, only last night,” said one of | returned it in about a week, with another note | relief in the interior. The missionaries, noble 
Y the boys, we had quite a posse of them. Big| strongly expressing my sense of the favor.| men and women, though accomplishing great 
e, and little, old bears and cubs, I counted thir-| When we next met in the House, he spoke to| good in the cities and adjoining country, are 
0 teen! They came round to the kitchen behind | me, which he had never done before, and with | stationary, and have more work than they can 
= the house, and poked into everything, and | greal civility; and he ever after manifested a| possibly compass. We are working in perfect 
ke had lots of fun.” But a bird in the hand is| readiness to serve me on all occasions, that we | harmony with all other relief, and yet entirely 
id worth two in the bush, and a bear that I can | became great friends, and our friendship con-| independent. Our endeavoris not only tosupply 
T, see with my own eyes is worth a dozen that I | tinued to his death. This is another instance | immediate need in the way of food and clothing, 
, hear about. So I answered: “ You say you had | of the truth of an old maxim I had learned,| but to furnish also and specially, seeds and 
a dozen last night; show me one.” “ Well,” | whichsays, ‘He that has once done you an kind- | simple farming tools, so that the relief will be 
d said the boy, apparently chagrined that I did | ness will be more ready to do you another than | permanent. 
d not quite trust him, “ there is one out in the lot} he whom you yourself have obliged.’ And it} You may know that in Marasch and Zeitun 
now !” “ Where is he?” I cried ; “show him to | shows how much more profitable it is prudently | there are four distinct epidemies—typhoid, ty- 
co me.” Whereupon he led the way across the | to remove, than continue inimical proceedings.” | phus, small-pox aud dysentery, seven to ten 
- field in the rear of the house to the edge of the thousand sick, and naturally many deaths every 
= woods, and sure enough there stood a huge cin- ; For “THE FRIEND.” | day. Until our own physicians arrived, there 
he namon bear, nosing among some tin cans for Armenian Relief. were no doctors, save one or two great-hearted 
m4 the remnants of delicacies that might still be [The letter that follows was sent to Asa S. -_ who rushed from their own heavy work in 
fend toothsome to his royal taste. He did not show Wing, of the Provident, who has kindly for-| ther cities, to do what they could and then 
Ta. any fiercencss at our appearance, but now and | warded a copy of it for insertion in Tur Frrenp. back to their own posts again. Most of the 
then raised his head and looked us in the face. | The note from him accompanying it, says] : consecrated workers who were laboring with 
oe Of course, if he had taken a step toward us, we A Friends h i d to th the sufferers were taken with the fever. I think 
$4 should have found discretion the better part of Se ee ee ace tea ny | only two heroines remained when Dr. Harris 
in . . peal made for funds for Armenia for Edward M. ; ; : a 
valor, but as he did not move, we plucked up Wistar’ i undies denstion aff Chan, Mantes took control. We are gathering physicians 
- courage to advance a little nearer, followed, at I hink Ya ‘ll be : a aaa duteachend wherever we can and sending them on. The 
7 a safe distance, by stragg'ers from the hotel ; : aie aces ened a os eae supply is limited, however, as they must be ac- 
a whereupon Bruin, instead of charging upon us, of chat hai an  Siving some account | climated, and also be able to speak and read 
; turned his huge bulk, and moved off, not rap-|° “"*' a ne ona reg | Lurkish, Armenian or Greek. Much has been 
rhe idly, but with proper dignity, back into the Avas. Paous., Osnstantinepte, April 23d, 1896. | written and told in America about our relief 
the woods and partly up the hill. But he was a| Mr. Asa S. Wrve, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. | being under Turkish direction or in their hands. 
= peaceable old gentleman, for he walked right| y Dear Sir :—Your remittance of £64-4-10} Tr is all absolutely false and malicious. The 
— into a pasture where the cows were grazing, | has just been received and placed to the credit authorities are guarding us against the wild 
, = that did not even raise their heads, but went on | Of Miss Barton, in Turkish liras at 110} £70-98. | tribes, are furnishing us with military escorts, 
oy cropping the grass. They let the bear alone, fotal, net, from you to date, £253-6-11, equiva-| but we distribute in city, town and village, and 
last and he let them alone! As to the “ humans” | lent in Turkish liras, £279-13. We have been | 90 where we please, and distribute to whom we 
ae on the other side of the fence, if the bear had | @ble to sell all our sterling pounds 110@ 1103, | choose without let or hindrance. 
2 any thoughts about it, no doubt it was that | #5 we could hold until prices suited, and still This is but the barest outline, but we trust 
had we were very uncivil to intrude upon his do- | 20 interfere in any way with our work. Px: our friends and Friends will understand the 
a main. But, as we did not attempt active hos-| Change rates are about as incomprehensible as| situation. Very sincerely your friend, 
the tilities, he, like the king of Spain, having | our American tariff. They do not seem to de- Grorce H. Putman. 
marched up the hill, now marched down again, pend upon anything in particular, and are gov-| For Miss Barton. 
= and was soon engaged in what is one great | erned by no rule apparently, an arbitrary thing Waste T a ie ananaie eol 
1c | Sty bers a ll f me, eating bie | tat none of the banker hn, wll or are able] Weve Tis. It is sarling when, wee 
per; whereupon Mabel and I, like two foolish | to explain. f : cre By 
may children, real “ Babes in the Woods,” ran to- In behalf of Miss Barton, Mr. Wistar, and | tude of persons of genius, talent and knowledge, 
ters wards him. Of course, if he had stood his this greatest of all relief fields, please thank | are expended in endeavors to demonstrate each 
Pa ground, or moved a single step towards us, we | Your contributors for their generous gifts. other's errors.— Professor Playfair. 
= should have been frightened out of our wits and - ee ne ee ees ena = 
: run for dear life. ut, lo! the monster once | YOU have sent a : 
a more “turned tail,” and retreated into the for- sterling besides, You may have heard direct THE FRIEND. sat 
the est, where, for obvious reasons we did not care | from him, but a brief outline will be admissible, FIFTH MONTH 16, 1896. 
start to pursue the subject. Of course, we were im- I doubt not. On the 19th of March our second iad lee a ae a are ie i ee 
not mensely set up by our victory, though it sug- | Telief expedition with supplies, under Mr. Wis- . ae — 
And gested to me a moral reflection. that what is | tat,sailed from Constantinople for Alexandretta. | The Apostle Paul in writing to the Corinthians 
sow called victory is not always oulne to the cour-| There the second joined the first, under Dr. tells them, “ Know ye not that the unrighteous 
stili- age of the assailant, but quite Pa often to the | Hubbell, and journeyed together as far as Ain- shall not inherit the kingdom of God ” And 
ons, cowardice of his opponent.— H. M. Field. tab. From Aintab the second caravan went to | after enumerating several classes of evil doers, 
) set- ———_—_—$—oo—____ the east as far as Orfa, and last Monday, the | he adds, “ And such were some of you; but ye 
iety, In 1736, Franklin was chosen Clerk of the | twentieth, left that city and is now en route to | were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were 
" yet General Assembly of Pennsylvania, his first] Harpout. Dr. Hubbell’s party went to Marasch | justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
o be promotion, as he calls it in his narrative. The | from Aintab, and remained several days in that | the Spirit of our God.” Isaac Penington says 
how choice was annual, and the year following, anew | ill-fated city. On the seventh of April a third | that his hope of salvation lay in what Christ had 
elves member made a long speech against his re-elec- | expedition, composed entirely of doctors with | done for him, without him, and in what He did 
mes tion. Hereupon he records:—“ As the place | medical supplies, left Beyrout, arriving at Ma-| for him within him. That experienced Chris- 
they was highly desirable for me on many accounts,| rasch on the eighteenth. The day after Dr. | tian, while he maintained his faith in the aton- 
pick- I did not like the opposition of this new member, | Harris’ corps of physicians arrived. Our Gen- ing sacrifice of the Son of God, was well con- 
clans who was a gentleman of fortune and education, | eral Field Agent, Dr. Hubbell left, and is} vinced, that “faith without works is dead,” and 
them with talents that were likely to give him in| now en route to Malatia. Both the first and | that the true follower of the Son of God must 
e has time, great influence in the House, which | second parties are amply supplied with all things listen to and obey those manifestations of the 
> fra indeed, afterwards happened. I did not, how-| needful for relief, and splendid work is being Spirit which are graciously dispensed to man- 
at no ever, aim at gaining his favor by paying any | accomplished. They are in the very center of | kind for their guidance in the path that leads 
itfall servile respect to him, but after some time took | the most distressed portions of the country, | to eternal life. 
snuff this other method. Having heard that he had | where but little if any relief has reached, visit-| George Fox said that so far as a man is 
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sanctified, so far he is justified, and no further. 
For he maintained that the two conditions are 
inseparable. Iii harmony with this strange 
statement is the Christian doctrine, that noth- 
ing that is unholy or impure can enter the king- 
dom of heaven. It was those who had gotten 
the victory over the Beast that John saw in the 
visions of light, standing with harps in their 
hands, singing the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb, and saying, “ Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints.” But the 
wine of the wrath of God was reserved for those 
who worshipped the Beast. 

In another part of the Book of Revelations, 
John says, he saw a great multitude clothed in 
white, surrounding the throne of God, and was 
instructed that “ these are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
It is indeed a most wonderful proof of the good- 
ness of God, that He has provided a way by 
which man may be not only pardoned for the 
commission of past sins, threugh the offering of 
our Saviour; but be enabled by the power of 
his Spirit so to live as to have his robes made 
white, and be in a state of acceptance with God. 
This is an essential part of the work of salva- 
tion, and it ought not to be overlooked or lightly 
esteemed. 

Some preachers so dwell on the importance 
of faith in the atonement, as apparently to 
neglect the practical work of redemption from 
the power of sin and Satan, so that an incautious 
hearer might be led to suppose that a belief in 
the outward manifestation of Christ, in what He 
did and suffered for us when in the prepared 
body, was all that was needed to procure salva- 


tiun—a most grievous and fatal error. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMENS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Thirty-third annual report of the Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association shows that the attention 
of the Executive Committee during the past year 
has been mainly centered on the school at Chris- 
tianburg, Virginia. The average attendance of 
scholars at that Institution has been one hun- 
dred and ten. The sewing class has averaged 
nineteen, the cooking class twenty, and the class 
in carpentry and in the theory of agriculture, 
each over twenty. 

Appeals for money brought contributions 
amounting to one thousand four hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

Encouraged by the success which has attended 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School, of 
Alabama, the committee had induced its prin- 
cipal, Booker T. Washington, to undertake the 
supervision of the Christianburg School. He 
asks that the annual appropriation for the 
school be increased to two thousand dollars. 
And the Committee rely upon the generosity of 
Friends to furnish the necessary funds. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnITep StaTEs.—A general simultaneous census of 
the world for the year 1900 is asked for by the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. It can he taken, if slight 
modifications in the time of their regular censuses are 
made by the chief countries in the world. 

In mineral production, last year was a remarkably 
good one for the United States. The total reached 
§623,881,505, an increase over 1894 of $84,411,447. 
The aggregate yield of metals was $240,000, an in- 
crease of $40,000,000. The production of bituminous 
coal increased from $103,758,967 to $125,489,488. 

Reports from the Pacific coast say that never in the 
history of the West have so many people taken pas- 
sage on the steamers for Alaska. The discovery of 
gold in certain parts of the far-off Territory, is, of 


course, the attraction for many of the visitors ; but the | 
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increased facilities for transportation and the possi- 

ility of seeing some of the grandest scenery in the 
world, have induced many tourists to choose Alaska 
rather than Europe as their objective point. 

In the Methodist Episcopal General Conference, in 
Cleveland, on the 7th instant, the Committee on the 
Eligibility of Women to Serve as Delegates reported 
a compromise, which was adopted by an almost unani- 
mous vote. The women elected retain their seats on 
the understanding that it shall not establish a prece- 
dent and an amendment to the constitution, specitically 
authorizing the election of women as delegates, is to 
be again submitted to the annual Conferences. The 
General Conference adopted the amendment, the af- 
firmative vote being 425 out of a total of 523. 

According to a despatch from Duluth, Minnesota, 
“vast beds of anthracite coal, which are said to rival 
in richness and extent those in Pennsylvania, have 
been discovered in the northern part of that State, 
and James J. Hill, President of the Great Northern 
Railroad, their sole owner, has begun to develop the 
property.” It is not likely that anthracite coal has 
been discovered as represented, in Minnesota; proba- 
bly the material is lignite. 

At the request of the United States the Spanish Gov- 
ernment will postpone execution of the death sen- 
tences upon American prisoners captured on the 
schooner Competitor, until the view of the United 
States respecting the application to their cases of the 
treaty of 1795 and the protocol of 1877 can be pre- 
sented and considered. It is thought that either a 
new trial or a commutation of sentence will be granted. 

Governor Morton has signed the Greater New 
York bill. It is now a law and goes into operation 
First Month Ist, 1898. 

Cedar woo:l is now being exported from Argentine to 
the United States by way of trial. 

It is estimated that there are 40,000 women voters 
in Utah, and 10,000 more who may become natural- 
ized. 

Potatoes are so plentiful in the eastern sections of 
Berks County, in this State, that farmers give them 
away for nothing. Several weeks ago they were of- 
fered at eight cents a bushel. Now they can no longer 
be sold, and many of the farmers are glad to get rid 
of the vegetables. Some farmers have 2,000 bushels 
on hand, 

Many of the orchards in and around Burlington, 
Kansas, are being rapidly ruined by an insect. The 
trees from a distance look as if fire had run through 
them and burned all the leaves. This tronblesome 
pest is believed to be the “canker worm,” ani is 
the most destructive that ever infested an orchard. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 409, which 
is an increase of 5 as compared with the week pre- 
vious, and 45 less than the corresponding week of 
last year. Of the foregoing, 211 were males and 198 
females: 55 died of consumption ; 45 of pneumonia ; 
30 of heart disease ; 20 of apoplexy ; 17 of convulsions ; 
14 of diphtheria; 13 of old age; 13 of cancer; 13 of 
typhoid fever; 12 of marasmus; 11 of inanition; 11 of 
Bright’s disease; 11 from casualties; 9 of bronchitis, 
and 9 of nephritis. 

Markets, &c.— U. S. 2’s, 95 a 7; 4’s, reg, 1033 a 
109} ; coupon, 110 a 111; 4’s, new, 1173 a 118; d’s, 1123 
a 113}; currency 6’s, 103 a 109. 

Corron.—Middling uplands quoted at 83c. per Ib. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2 50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.25 a $3.50 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.55 a $3.70; Western winter, clear, 
$3.20 a $3.40; do., do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., 
do., patent, $3.75 a $3.99; spring, clear, $2.85 a $3.15; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.85 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2 65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.60; do., straight, $3.65 
a $375; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00. Rye FLour was 
quiet and unchanged. Choice Penn’a., $255 per bbl. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 69} a 70c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35 a 35}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25 a 253c. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, none here; good, 4} a 4%c.; 
medium, 3§ a 44¢.; common, 34 a 33c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4a 4}c.; good, 3} a 33c.; 
medium, 3 a 3$¢.; common, 2 a 2c. Lambs, 34 a 5}c. 
Spring lambs, $2 a $5. 

Hoas.—5} a 5he. for Western, and 4} a 5c. for State. 

ForeiGy.—In aspeech delivered on the 8th inst., 
in the House of Commons, Colonial Se2retary’Cham- 
berlain repeated his promise to make a searching in- 
quiry into the actions of the British South Africa 
Company, but maintained that such inquiry must not 
be opened until the judicial proceedings against those 
who took an active part in the raid into the Transvaal 
should be ended, as such an investigation as it was 


proposed to make might in some way militate against 
the interests of the defendants. He added that when 
these proceedings were concluded he would propose 
the appointment of a joint committee of members of 
the House of Commons and House of Lords to thor- 
oughly sift the affairs of the South Africa Company 
and ascertain what responsibility, if any, attaches io 
the company’s officials for the Transvaal raid. It ig 
stated that the sentences imposed upon the convicted 
members of the Reform Committee at Pretoria will be 
reduced to nominal fines. The British Ministry has 
not closed its eyes to the fact that war is the possible 
outcome of the pending negotiations with the Trans- 
vaal. A question that has been debated in the Min- 
isterial circle is whether the retention of South Africa 
is worth a war that would involve an immense expen- 
diture of money and men. The almost unanimous 
feeling inside and outside the Cabinet is for war 
should the Boers declare the convention abrogated, 
and unite with the Orange Free State and the Cape 
Afrikanders in defiance of Great Britain. 

The Bank of England contains silver ingots which 
have lain in its vaults since 1696. 

There are at the present time no less than 1500 so- 
cieties in Germany, organized for the protection of 
young women of the working classes and devoted to 
their interests. A weekly journal, with a circulation 
of 13,000 copies, is printed for their benefit. 

A German statistician makes the assertion that 
there are in Bulgaria 3883 centenarians, or one to 
every thousand inhabitants. It appears that longey- 
ity in this country excee‘ls that of all other countries, 

A census of the gypsies in Hungary has been taken, 
They number 274,940, about half settlers in towns and 
villages, while the other half keep up a nomadic life, 
Of the total number, 82,045 can only speak the Tsigany 
or Roman language; 104,750 speak Hungarian, too, 
as their mother tongue ; 67,046 Roumanian, 9857 Slo- 
vak, 5861 Servian, 2396 German. and 2008 Ruthenian. 

A despatch was received in Madrid from Havana 
on the 9th instant, announcing that the five prisoners 
captured on the schooner Competitor have been sen- 
tenced to death. The names of the prisoners are Al- 
fredo Laborde, a native of New Orleans, the leader of 
the filibustering party ; Owen Milton, of Kansas ; Wil- 
liam Kinlea, an Englishman, and Elias Bedia, and 
Teodora Mazo, both Cubans. The accused men plead- 
ed not guilty, and witnesses admitted that when the 
men were captured they were not armed and offered 
no resistance. The prosecuting officer demanded the 
conviction of the prisoners and their condemnation 
to death. United States Consnl General Williams 
made a written protest against the trial. 

A company of capitalists has been formed in Japan 
to build eight steamers of 5000 tons capacity each to 
be placed on regular routes between Japanese ports, 
New York and Europe. 

Recent advices from Guayaquil, Equador, state that 
earthquakes of some violence continue at intervals in 
the mountain provinces of Manobi and Bahia. Two 
slight shocks were felt in Guayaquil on the night of 
the 9th. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScsHoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZEBEDEE Haines, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoon.—The General Com- 
mittee meet at the School, on Fourth-day, the 20th 
inst,, at 8 a.m. The Committee on Instruction meet 
the previous evening, at 7 P. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


THE WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING of Miristers 
and Elders will be held Fifth Month 21st at West 
Grove, Pa.; the Quarterly Meeting the next day at 
London Grove. Arrangements have been made to 
convey those coming by train leaving Broad Street 
Station, Phila., at 7.17 o’clock on the 22nd from West 
Grove to London Grove free of charge. 


Diep, on Fourth Month 9th, 1896, at her home in 
Haddonfield, N. J., Saran B. Cope, wife of Oliver 
W. Cope, and daughter of Joshua T. and Lydia S. 
Ballinger, in the thirty-eighth year of her age. She 
was a member of Haddontield Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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